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{In the collection of skins sent home by Dr. Roch is one of 
an Avicida in immature plumage, which is considered by Mr. 
Gurney to be the bird described by Sir A. Smith (S. Afr. Journ. 
ii. p. 285) as Pernis madagascariensis. This species is united by 
Hartlaub (p. 19) to Avicida verreauxu of South Africa, but it 
seems to be distinct from that species, and should stand as 
Avicida madagascariensis. There is no note by Dr. Roch re- 
specting this specimen.—Ep. | 


XVII.—Notes on the Birds breeding in the Neighbourhood of 
Sydney, New South Wales. By EH. P. Ramsay, Esq., of 
Dobroyde. 


1. The Emzeu Wren (Stipiturus lala Gould, B. Austr. 
il. pl. 31). 


I had for many days visited the swamps upon Long Island, 
where these birds were very plentiful, in hopes of finding them 
breeding ; but it was not until the 25th of September 1861, that 
I succeeded in discovering a nest, although I had watched them 
for hours together for several days. 

While walking along the edge of the swamp, however, on this 
day, I was agreeably surprised by disturbing a female, which flew 
from my feet out of an overhanging tuft of grass growing only a 
few yards from the water’s edge. Upon lifting up the leaves of the 
grass, which had been bent down by the wind, I found its nest 
carefully concealed near the roots, and containing three eggs. 
As the bird did not fly far, but remained close by, in a small 
Swamp-oak (Casuarina, sp.), I had a good opportunity of 
satisfying myself that it was a veritable ‘‘ meu Wren.” The 
eggs were, of course, quite warm, and within a few days of being 
hatched: this may account for the bird being so unwilling to 
leave the spot ; for when I returned about five minutes afterwards, 
the female was perched upon the same tuft of grass, and within a 
few inches from where | had taken the nest. The whole nest 
is of an oval form (but that part which one might term the true 
nest is perfectly round), placed upon its side; the mouth very 
large, taking up the whole of the upper part of the front. It is very 
shallow—so much so that, if tilted slightly, the eggs would roll 
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out, they being almost upon a level with its edge. It is out- 
wardly composed of grass and the young dry shoots of the reeds 
which are so common in all the swamps near the Hunter River, 
lined with fine grass, roots, and finally a very fine green moss. 
It is very loosely put together, and requires to be moved very 
gently to prevent it falling to pieces. 

The eggs were three in number, 63 lines long by 44 broad, 
sprinkled all over with minute dots, of a light reddish brown 
(brighter in tint than those of the Malurus cyaneus), but more 
numerously at the larger end, where they are blotched with 
the same colour. One of the three had no blotches, but was— 
only minutely freckled all over. The ground-colour is a delicate 
white, with a blush of pink before the eg ge is blown. 

The only note of the birds, besides a slight chirp when flushed 
and separated, is a slight twitter, not unlike a faint attempt to 
imitate the Malurus cyaneus; this I remarked several times 


while watching them. I noticed several separate flocks while in 
the swamp, which was at that time nearly dry. Some were hop- 


ping along the ground, stopping to pick up something here 
and there ; others, whose appetites seemed appeased, were creep- 
ing along through the reeds about a foot from the ground, 
but, as the reeds thickened, I soon lost sight of them. They 
seldom take wing, except when disturbed, and not always then, 
seeming very averse to show themselves. Once or twice, while 
watching them, I observed one of them hop to the top of a tall 
reed, as though to get a glimpse of the world above. When 
coming suddenly upon a flock of Emeu Wrens, on following them 
up, you find them keep to the reeds just in front of you. They 
never take wing unless compelled to do so by being hard driven, 
when they separate and do not get together again for some time. 


2. The Wuitz-rronteD Epuruianure (Ephthianura albi- 
frons, Gould, B. Austr. ii. pl. 64). 


These birds arrive here about the beginning of September and 
October. In the latter month they commence to build; for this 
purpose they choose some open land, studded with low bushes. 
The stunted Bassarie, the prickly twigs of which are often 
used to form the framework of their nests, seem their favourite 
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building-places. The nests are usually situated a few inches 
from the ground, and are cup-shaped, and placed upon a strong 
framework of twigs, and neatly lined with grass, hair, &ec. 
I have frequently found them among the dead leafy tops of a 
fallen Hucalyptus which has been left by the wood-cutters when 
clearing a piece of new ground. 

The eggs of this bird are usually three, but sometimes four, in 
number, from 63 to 7 lines long by 5 broad, beautifully white, 
some spotted, and others irregularly marked, with bright deep- 
reddish brown at the larger end, where, in some, the spots form an 
indistinct zone. In other specimens the spots are crowded at the 
top, and very sparingly sprinkled on the other parts of the egg. 

These birds easily betray the position of the nest or young, by 
their anxiety and attempts to draw one from the spot by feigning 
broken wings, and by lying struggling upon the ground as if in 
a fit. They have two broods (and perhaps more) in the year, 
after which the young accompany the parent birds to feed, 
generally on the salt marshy grounds near the water’s edge. 
About Botany and the Parramatta River, upon the borders of 
the Hexham swamps, &c. &c., they are plentiful. 

These birds give most decided preference to the open, half- 
cleared patches of land. I never found more than four or six 
together, doubtless the offspring of one pair; still it is not 
unusual to find them in pairs only. As far as I am aware, they 
have but one (very plaintive) note, emitted chiefly when flying 
or when the nest is approached. 


3. The GREEN-BACKED ORIOLE (Oriolus viridis, Gould, B. 
Austr. iv. pl. 18). 


During the winter months these birds may be found in flocks, 
from five to twenty in number, feeding upon various cultivated 
and wild fruits, and often in company with the Fruit-eating Mag- 
pies, the note of which they often imitate. They frequent nearly 
all the orchards and gardens about Sydney, and especially if they 
contain any of the Native Olive or Moreton Bay fig-trees in fruit, 
to which they seem very partial. I have known them, though 
seemingly with great reluctance, eat the berries of the White 
Cedar. ‘Towards the beginning of September (about Sydney) 
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they pair off and seek for breeding-places, each pair taking a 
locality to themselves, which they keep during the whole of that 
season; and, like the Grallina australis, if the nests are taken, 
they will continue building, and near the same place, until the 
season has expired. 

In all respects the nest is like that of the Friar-bird (Zropi- 
dorhynchus corniculatus), differing only in the size, which is a little 
smaller, being from 4 to 5 inches in diameter, 3 to 4 inches 
wide inside, and about 82 inches deep. It is cup-shaped, com- 
posed of shreds of the bark of the Stringy-bark tree (Hucalyptus, 
sp.), strongly interwoven ; the inside is made thick and more ' 
compact by addition of the white paper-like bark of the Tea-tree, 
or, in its absence, any other material adapted for the purpose ; 
lastly, it is lined with the narrow leaves of the native oaks, or with 
grass and hair. 

The nest is usually suspended between a fork at the very end 
of a horizontal bough of Eucalyptus, Tea-tree, Turpentine-tree, 
&c. &c., and often in very exposed situations. 

The eggs are from two to three in number, usually three. In 
two instances only did we find four—the first of these beimg in 
1860, and the second in 1861. In length the eggs are from 
1 inch 2 lines to ] inch 4 lines ; in breadth, from 9 lines to 1 inch. 
The ground-colour varies from a rich cream to a dull white or 
very light brown, minutely dotted and blotched with umber and 
blackish brown, with faint lilac spots which appear beneath the 
surface, all over in some; but generally the spots are more 
numerous at the larger end, where they form an indistinct band. 

The note of this Oriole is very melodious and varied. It may 
often be seen perched in some shady tree, with its head thrown 
back, showing to perfection its mottled breast, singing in its low 
tone, and imitating the notes of many other birds, including the 
Zosterops australis, and particularly the Black or Fruit-eating 
Magpie. It also indulges in a harsh guttural sort of squeak, 
which it frequently emits while feeding. During the breeding- 
season (which commences at the end of September, and ends with 
January), it confines itself to a very monotonous although me- 
lodious cry, the first part of which is quickly repeated and which 
ends in a lower note. 


